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FOREWORD 



Kwojrnition of the relevance of education throughout life is not a new 
phenomenon hut the increasing average age of the American populace and the 
growing number of adults involvetl in formal or informal educational activities, 
issues falling under the general heading of lifelong learning, have progressively 
hvvumo matters of public concern at state and national levels. Congress 
meorpt)ratiil in the Kducation Amendments of 197B as Title IB the Lifelong 
Learning Act that specified among other things that "planning is necessary at 
national, state and local levels to assure effective use of existing resources in the 
light of changing characteristics and learning needs of the population" (Section 
L-n [(>]). Since education is primarily a state responsibility, one of the critical 
questions becomes what the state role in lifelong learnfng is and should be. 

In connection with thi Um amendment.-, the A.ssistant Secretary forEducation 
was charged with preparing a report for Congr&ss by January 1978. As part of 
the background for this report the Kducation Commission of the States was 
cal le(l upon to do two things: the first u as to prepare a paper on state policies and 
practices and their relation to federal activities in lifelong learning. This paper 
prepared by Dr. Kichard.Ionsen. then a member of the Education Commissionof 
thi' States' stuff, is the result. The .second was to bring together a cross section of 
persons at the .<ate level involved and concerned with lifelong learning issues to 
t'xplori' state implications of lifelong learning, including coordination of 
activities ami planning for future state involvement. This group met in Chicago 
in October 11)77. A listof the rfiembers of thfs group is included as Appendix C to 
this document. ^ 

Since the preparation of this paper and the Chicago meeting, lifelong learning 
hjis l)een identified by the Kducation Commission of the States through its 
Priorities Committee and then by the full commission as a high priority area. In 
addition, it has bei-n selectejl by the Ki'S Policy Committw as a major policy 
issue for exploration in the (joming year. 

Dr. .lonsen's paper makes an imfiortant contribution to the focus of the 
background i.ssues of lifelong learning on the .state level and in terms of the state- 
federal interface. With the perriii.ssion and the a.ssistance of the Assistant 
Secretary of Kducation we are delighted to be able to make this paper available 
to a wider public. inclu<ling state policy makers. 



■h'lrhnnl M. Mill, ml 
pin rtnr 

I'uxtsi nimhu-n hhlnnttlnn Drfnutiin tit 
h'lhirttfiioi Ciitntni^slnn nf tin- SfatVM 
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I. SUMMARY 



This paper was submittetl to the Lifelong 
I^'arniiiK Project of the Office of the Assistant 
Swretary for Education, Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare, as background to a 
study to determine national \)o\ky needs with 
respect to lifelong learning. The focus is state- 
level |)olicy development, includingthe implica- 
tions of federal \w\k'y. the arrangements for 
planning, coordination and financingof lifelong 
learning at the..Htate level, the patterns created 
and the issues raised by these arrangements, 
ami the alternatives for federal policy is it bears 
u\Mn state activities. 

It is recognized that the concept, of lifelong 
learning lacks a gi nerally accepted and preci.se 
definition. Attention was focuj?ed on learning 
op^H)rtunities for adults, provided by formal and 
informal needs, in public and nonpublic agen- 
cit^. Not reviewwl were those as^wcts of lifelong 
learning that involve formal schooling at the 
elementary-.secondary or postsecondary level 
for slu<lents of traciitional .sthool and college 
ages except as educational opfM)rtunitie8 may be 
provided for traditional college-age persons out- 
side traditional educational institutions or 
method.s. The focus then was on learning oppor- 
tunities for adults u.sually (but not exclusively) 
seeking those opfH)rtunities as a part-time or 
.secotKlary activity. 

The Federal Role and State Implications. 

Several hundnd programs affect tlirectly or in- 
<lirectly. and as a major or minor objective, the 
provision of learning opportunities for adults. 
The.se programs have ;is their purfMwe: ( 1 ) man- 
power training for critical occupations. (2) sup- 
port of general educational activity. (.S) .supi)ort 
of speciali'/ed educational activity or (4) educa- 
tional activity of targeted individuals or groups. 
In terms of dollars the largest share of this 
fe<leral activity supports individuals seeking 
general learning op{M)rtunitie.s. To a great ex- 
tent, these programs supi)ort .students of tradi- 
tional college aRe in full-time attendance in 
|M»stsecondary degree programs. The share of 
total dollars that use the state as a conduit is 
small. Because of the multiplicity and diversity 
of programs, there is not a coherent or compre- 
hensive federal policy with respect to lifelong 
learning, nor genuine ccwlination among the 
programs that affect lifelong learning. In gtm- 
eral. h<)wever. lM»cau.se of the dollar magnitude 
of the programs that support individuals, as 
well as the patterns involved in many other 
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programs.' there is a heavy emphasis in the total 
federal activity upon learning accomplished in 
formal postsecondary settings, usually colleges 
and universities. On the other hand, the dollars 
that support adult learning in a formal and 
specific way;are proportionately small. 

State Fundiniir Policies and Lifelonir Learn- 
ing. In publicly supported institutions, most, 
though not all, noncredit activities are self sup- 
porting. This is less true where there is federal 
support ami where the activity is clearly voca- 
tional as opposed to recreational. In somostatcs. 
off -campus activities, whether for crei^itor not. 
must be self supporting. There is no uniformity 
in this practices, however, and they vary from 
state to state and among instivutional systems. 
In the private sector, most programs for adults 
are self .supporting, again excepting those that 
are externally supported. State policy has 
emphasized supporting institutions rather than 
individuals, and student aid programs concen- 
trate upon full-time college students, althougha 
good many states are reviewing such policies. 

Resulting Patterns of Organization. Coordi- 
nation and Planning. There are a number of 
consequences of these arrangements for life- 
long learning, or for the provision of learning 
opportunities for adults, at the state and federal 
levels. First, institutionally those activities are 
peripheral except where they are the sole 
function of the organization. Second, pricing 
and subsidy policies depend more upon the kind 
of institution and the state in which it operates 
than upon the nature of the activity or the 
participants' ability to pay. Third, the total / 
"system" of learning opportunities for adults is a 
complex, relatively open market, characterized 
by a great diversity of providers and a range of 
pricing policies. Fourth, within this market, 
there is little coordination at the federal and 
state levels, though there is some at the local 
level in a few communities. Fifth, there is a 
resulting need for coordination, especially at 
state and local levels. Sixth, coordination or ad 
hoc planning could enhance the effectiveness of 
planning and consumer information. Through 
such information it would be possible to identify 
unmet needs, redundant resources and oppor- 
tunities for complementary activity. Seventh, 
existing structures are hampered in their abil- 
ity to perform these functions by inad'jquate 
funds and insufficiently wide participation of 




relevant provider and participant interests. 

Statewide Istiueti. The existing arranjrements 
for provision of learning opportunities for 
adults generate a number of issues: 

1. Ih a comprehensive lifelong learning pol- 
icy feasible or desirable? 

2. Can planning activity be made more 
consumer oriented? 

H. What impact do state requirements for 
professional licensure and relicensure have 
on lifelong learning activity? 

4. How can state-federal relationships be 
strengthened? 

5. (an providers of adult learning oppor- 
tunities outside of formal education, espe- 
cially outside of the public education system. 
l>e incon)oratcd into planning and coordina- 
tion of lifelong learning? 

»). How can the open-market character of 
adult learning be preserved as and when 
governmental activity in this area increases? 

7. How can adult learners with critical 
unmet needs i)est be identified and served? 

M. How can governmental policies be devel- 
. oped that avoid the unnecessary govern- 
mental a.ssumpti()n of cost burdens now 
privately lK>r ne? 

5>. VV'hat is the relatitmship k'tween lifelong 
learning jH)licies and other broad social p{)li- 
cics? 

10. Can there be tw much adult learning 
activity? ' ' 

11. VVhat is the governmental interest in the 
nuiintensince or improvement of <juality in 
the provision of learning optwrtunities for 
adults? 

Federal Alternatives. The paper concludes 
with a discussion of some possible alternatives 
for fe<it'ral action relating to the provision of 

learningopportunities for adults. These alterna- 
tives fall into three broad areas of action— 
cmjrdination, programmatic sup{M)rt and re- 
•iearch. 



1. Coordination. Federal policy could facil- 
itate and encourage the coordination of 
learning opportunities for adults by more 
systematic coordination of programs at the 
federal level and by extending support to 
states for statewide and, perhaps more valu- 
ably, local coordinating activities. 

2. Programmatic support. Federal pro- 
grams could er^courage and support lifelong 
learning through subsidies to individuals, 
subsidies for specific activities or general 
subsidies to institutions. Support to indi- 
viduals could be achieved through a broad 
entitlement program or, in a more targeted 
way based upon need or other considerations, 
through expansion of programs such as Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) or 
State Studentincentive Grants (SSIG) so that 
they might become more responsive to the 
requirements of part-time adult learners and 
accommodate a wider range of providers of 
learning opportunities than is now the case. It 
seems likely that programmatic support for 
manpower training, targeted to specific 
fields. Will continue to be common federal 
policy. Categorical support might also be 
given for the development of experimental or 
exemplary programs and for the training of 
adult educators. 

a Km arch, In view of the growing impor- 
tance of lifelong learning as a movement, 
increased research is urgently needed in the 
areas of the learning needs of adults, the rela- 
tionships among learning." work and leisure, 
the nature of adult learning activity and 
other topics. 

Because of the profound changes in educational 
activity lifelong learning policy might imply, 
the development of federal policy should be cau- 
tious-', deliberate and reflective and because of 
the critical role of the states, the full participa- 
tion oi state-level decision makers is essential. 
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II INTRODUCTION 



In recent. vears. the number of adults involved 
in formal or informal learning activities and the 
total magnitude of these activities have grown 
rapidly. (lovernmental agencies have begun to 
look at thtse activities in an effort to describe 
and analyze them and to develop new policies to 
supiwrt planning, coordination and facilitation 
of lifelong learning. The Lifelong learning Act 
of the Education Amendments of 1976 author- 
ized the Assistant Secretary for Education to 
assi.^t federal and .state agencies in their plan- 
ning activities* with respect to lifelong learning, 
as well ?is to review and research lifelong 
learning in terms of its participants, providers, 
means of financing, unmet needs and planning 
and coordination. 

This pa{H?r is designed to support the investi- 
gations of the A.ssistant Secretary and to 
examine .state policies and practices and their 
relationship to federal activities with respect to 
lifehmg learning. Tne foi-us is on "learning op- 
jwrtunities for adults" as a somewhat clearer 
concept than lifelong learning. By learning 
opjM)rtunities for adults, we mean those oppor- 
tunities provided by educational institutions or 
other agencie.s. in both the public and private 
sector, through formal or informal means by 
which adults .seek to enhance their .store of learn- 
ing. Thive opportunities may have a variety of 
purfKKses. including job improvement or im- 
provement of job-related skills, general knowl- 
eilge. (H'rsonal growth, .social skills and family 
or household competence. The rejwrt is gener- 
ally not concerned with the formal educational 
e.\perience of traditional college-age students, 
although "learning opportunities for adults" not 
,so limited would include ail |)ostsecondary 
educati(»n. In a sense, this discission concerns 
governmental j)olicies for learning opportuni- 



ties provided for adults (persons beyond tradi- 
tional college-going age)orprovided forcollege" 
age students through nontraditional means. 

As these practices are affected by federal 
programs. Section III reviews the federal 
programs in relation to their impact on the 
states. In reviewing state practices, Section IV 
briefly notes the patterns of learningopjxirtuni- 
ties for adults supported in whole or in part by 
state appropriations to schools, colleges and 
universities or individuals. 

Section V describes some effects on organiza- 
tional patterns of existing arrangements at the 
state and federal levels for the support of adult 
learning opportunities. One important organi- 
zational consequence is the coordination that 
occurs, or does not occur, as a result of the 
pattern of activities engendered by state and 
federal policies. Coordination is discussed in 
Section VI and Section VII provides a brief 
revieNV of possible planning functions. 

Section VIII attempts to delineate the state 
issues with respect to lifelong learning that 
arise from the activities, policies and arrange- 
ments discussed in previous sections. Section IX 
describes alternatives for future federal action 
in the promotion of lifelong learning— -support 
of institutions, programs or individuals, the 
facilitation of coordination at the federal, state 
and local level, and the provision of more 
effective support structures for lifelong learn- 
ing through the financing of research, experi- 
mentation and information. 

The concluding remarks emphasize the need 
for sustained investigation and reflection, as 
well as widespread participation in order to 
bring about effective decision making in 
developing federal lifelong learning policies. 



III. THE FEDERAL ROLE AND STfTE IMPLICATIONS 



A recent investiKation identified over 2lK) 
federal. proKrams that in Home way support 
learning opportunities for adults. The aKKre- 
Kate allocation fur the portion of these projrrams 
that appears to have sj)ecific implications for 
lifelonK learning is nearly $14 billion. It is not 
iKwsible to distinguish the portion that specifi- 
cally supiK)rts learninKopfH)rtunitie8 for adults. 
This should be Imrne in mind during the 
subsiHjuent discussion. Frequently a total figure 
will represent supf)<)rt dollars available for 
learning activities, only part of which involve 
adults. Nevertheless, because of the magnitude 
of this contribution, it is important to under- 
stand the pur|)oses and practices of these pro- 
grams in order to better comprehend the impact 
on state fH)licies with respect to lifelong learn- 
ing.' 

The fcileral programs are characterized by 
diversity in their administering agencies, in j 
their objectives, in their methcxl of distribution / 
to the ultimate beneficiaries and in the extent to / 
which they fully subsidize, or require matching / 
funds for. the activities they stimulate. The pro- / 
grams are administered not only by the U.S. / 
Department of Health. Education and Welfare. / 
but by all cabinet level federal departments and 
several subcabinet agencies and federal founda/ 
tions. Their purposes fall into several broad 
categories: ( 1 ) those that directly support man- 
power training for critical occupations. (2) thpse 
that providt* support for general educational 
funct ions. Ci) those that sup|>ort specialized eilu- 
cational functions ^uch as the provisiori of 
information deemed to be in the national inter- 
est and { \) those that support the educational 
activities of specific groups of individual^. 

Manpower training programs represent the 
largest hfuhh rot federal programs supporting 
learning opportunities for adults. These/account 
fur about one- fifth of the total federal dollars 
involved. Of alM>ut $2.t> billion sup(K)rting man- 
power training, most is channeled either 
through institutions (about $.7 i)iHion). indi- 
viduals jr> billion), the direct training activi- 
ties of federal agencies (.$.1 billion), state 
agi'ncit»s (.is.2o^) billion) or a coml)inati()n of 
in>titutions and individuals ($.27!» billion). 

r.U* flai ■ n?r!-h>ffrl f '•// n i,f f'\ lii tri I'ruttnttits !*u'l.>U 
• / • ; »«lr:ill ♦'.aMti-i*n|»t ) ( WutChitivfttin. I>r.(*a| 

••.»••• .iM.I Il!i.lv». t i i/i II// /^i./M ^7.1 .!.>...'*/».,• 

I f-\f. -.'iv.. nfi"-. »• .if ihi- f»n--HirMt. n»V:; an,| l^TTi. • 
It ■. ...V . :fi. .r;4f.. .jt;,! f,.,|,.ru| iiffinai . I .\|»|i»fn|iN |; 



States are the recipients of several large 
programs for manpower development, includ- 
ing rehabilitation services (which have a 80/20 
Yederal/state matching requirement) and pub- 
lic assistance training grants, and are eligible 
recipients in a number of others. One conse- 
quence of this complex pattern of activities 
/supporting manpower training is that a good 
' deal of the total of these allocations goes directly 
/ to postsecondary institutions or to individuals 
/ attending them in pursuit of undergraduate or 
/, graduate degrees. 

Of federal dollars that in any way support 
learning opportunities for adultslj as their soleor 
partial function), the largest share of dollars 
(approximately 75 percent) supports the acqui- 
sition of general educational opportunities. 
These programs dominate the federal support of 
learning opportunities for adults primarily 
because about half of the nearly $10 billion they 
represent is made up of veterans' educational 
benefits ($5 billion), and another 20 percent are 
the federal Basic Educational Opportunity 
(Jrants (BEOG) and extended social security 
benefits to 18-to-21 -year-old dependents en- 
rolled in school. In fact, about 80 percent of all 
these programs are allocated in direct payments 
to individuals for support of educational activi- 
ties, and a good share of the other programs are 
institutional programs for student financial aid 
(Supplementary Educational Opportunity, 
(irants. work-study and loan programs). Only a 
fraction of these programs support adult learn- 
ing opportunity, as opposed to learning oppor- 
tunities for full-time college-age students. The 
ma^or exceptions are the federal dollars pro- 
vi'-^jd the states for the training aspects of the 
V;ork Incentives Program ($49 million) and the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training: Act 
($25;i million). Programs for general acquisi- 
tion of education tend to focus on i)ostsecondary 
education activities leading to associate, bacca- 
laureate or graduate degrees, except for the 
manpower training programs, which subsidize 
a wide range of educational opportunities. 

Programs supporting special-purpose educa- 
tion total about $545 million, or about 4 percent 
of the federal appropriations affecting lifelong 
learning. About 70 percent of these dollars is 
represented by cooperative extension, which 
goes directly to land-grant universities, the 
adult c<)m|K)nent of vocational education basic 
grants to the states, which is administered by 
i\\v state agencies for vocati(mal education, and 



adult wlucation jfrants to state ajfeneies. These 
projrrams, which rtujuire equal matehiriK state 
dollars, are typically over-matched by state 
app^'opi'i^tions (by six to seven timt»s in the case 
of vocational education). The latter two pro- 
grams are important because they establish 
patterns of coordination at the state level in 
which there is direct participation by asejfment 
of ajrencies and institutions concerned with the 
pr(>yision of learning op|)ortunitie8 for adults. 
Api(H»ndix A jcives udilitional illustrations of 
federal projfrunis with implications for lifelong 
learning. 

A. The Issues 

There is nocomprehen^iveor fully integrated 
federal |M)licy on lifelong learnin^r. Scores of 
projrrums support or have an impact on the pro- 
vision of adult learninj? opportunities, author- 
ized by a variety of federal acts and adminis- 
teretl by dozens of different federal agencies. 
The programs have a variety of purfwses. 
recipients and patterns of funding distribution. 
There is little coordinatit)n amonK them at the 
fetleral level, and thus little incentive foi j»Late- 
level c(M)r(lination. Rathei than a coordinated 
|)olicy. there is a hodjfe|)odKc of legislative and 
administrative iictions showing some ob.serv- 
able patterns. 

One pattern is the dominance of programs of ' 
individual sujjport because of the lar>reamounts 
involved in Veterans Administration educa- 
tional benefits and the postsecondary education 
financial aid programs. A .second is the heavy 
emphasis upon activities taking place in post- 
senmdarv institutions. The financial aid pro- 
grams suptM»rt this tendency and many of the 
manp4»wer training? programs f«)r specific pro- 
fessional areas (e.jr.. health-related fields) 
reinfotvc it. Well over half of the federal outlays 
supportin^r ihv provision of adult learnin^r 
op|)ortunities supports postsecondary institu- 
tions or their students. A third pattern is that 
the support for >renerali/.ed learninvr activities 
of adults as distinct from specialized man- 
|)ower training,' or specialized educational 
activities for adults, and as distinct from 
jreneral leaminK opportunities for collejfe-aKe 
per'^ons ■ is (juite small. 

The fourth patterti. the extent of research or 
developmental efforts including pilot and 
experimental projframs. is also limited. A few 
pr(»>rrams provide, amonj? other things, funds 
for re.H'arch on adult learning, such as the 
National Institute for Kducation. Other pro- 
grams provide small amounts of venture 
funding, such as the Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Kducation and theCommunity 



Service and Continuing Education Program. 
The development of a comprehensive federal 
policy in this area appears to be built upon an 
extremely narrow basis of research knowledge 
and identification of exemplary practice. The 
fifth pattern is that the states are the conduit of 
federal dollars in a mhtonty of programs and 
dollars. Where they arc the conduit, the 
formula funding involved is frequently ac- 
companied by requirement for the submission 
of state plans that potentially facilitate the 
integration of .these programs both vertically 
among levels of government and horizontally 
among relevant agencies. 

There are some general observations regard- 
ing federal policies with respect to learning 
opportunities for adults: 

1. The provision of adult learningopportuni- 
ties appears to be something for which the 
federal government has been willing, per- 
haps by default, to bear some responsibility. 
It is unclear whether the magnitude of that 
responsibility is as great as the share of the 
burden carried by the federal government for 
elementary-secondary and postsecondar>' 
education. 

2. Federal activity has developed in response 
to various problems, primarily those of criti- 
cal manpower nef?ds and problems of 
disadvantaged populations. The emphasis in 
most cases has been on preparation of prac- 
titioners in specific fields (medical, social 
services, rehabilitation services, geriatrics) 
or on the development of marketable skills in 
di.sadvantaged populations (the handi- 
capped, the poor, welfare recipients," the 
unemployed). 

In spite of federal initiatives, education is 
traditionally and constitutionally a state 
responsibility. This locus of responsibility is 
more specific (and frequently articulated in 
state constitutions) in the case of elementary- 
secondary and postsecondary education than 
it is for education for adults. 
This is not to say that federal policy is lacking 
for education functions generally. The develop- 
ment of policies on postsecondary education 
argues to the contrary. The debate about 
w hether to increase federal support of higher 
education through .support to individuals or 
sup|M)rt to institutions was settled in favor of the 
former with the Kducation Amendments of 
1972 and reinforced by the Education Amend- 
ments of 197fi. The current balance of federal 
funding for postsecondary education favors 
individual support programs (such as the 
HK{)(}) by ratio of about nine to one. The impli- 
cations of this .somewhat .stable policy for the 



♦ states are that jxjUcies and plans that take 
eojrnizance of federal action can be projected 
somewhat into the future. Moreover, because of 
the magnitude of the federal contribution, it is 
critically imjwrtant to integrate the policies 
made at these two levels. 

B. What Are the State- Level Implications of 
Fwleral Lifelong: I^^arninff Practices? 
It is hard to assess the true magnitude of 
either state or federal supimrt for the provision 
of learning <)piM)rtunities for adults. Hoth ap- 
pear to be consi<ierably less than the commit- 
nient to forniiil postsecondary education. Never- 
theU'ss. federal policies for the provision of 
learning op{X)rtunities for adults appear to have 
a jrreater influence on state fM)licies when 
executed throujrh appropriations to states. Most 
formula-funded pro^'ranjs require matchinK 
contributions at the state level, and most are 
prescriptive with respect to operating require- 
nu'nts. 

(n addition, the number, variety and diver- 
sity (if fed«'ral programs militate against, co- 



ordination of the resulting activity at the state 
level. Because federal program* rest upon their 
own legislative base, they tend to generate 
cognizant agencies at the state level, with the 
two level.* being more responsive to one another 
(vertical coordination) than to related programs 
at thesameoperatingleveUhorizontal coordina- 
tion). Efforts to remedy this isolation at the 
federal level have not been successful and the 
succe.ss of efforts to induce state-level coordina- 
tion has varied greatly from program to 
program. Because of this, federal activity has 
not only acted as a barrier to state-level coord i- 
' nation, but has also contributed to the fragmen- 
tation rather than the integration of state 
activities by requiring or urging the creation of 
multiple agencies and authorities. 

Long-range planning becomes difficult with 
a multiplicity of legislative authorizations sub- 
ject not only to periodic legislative review but 
also to annual appropriations. Perhaps most 
important, the lack of a federal policy with 
respect to learning opjwrtunities for adults 
makes the creation of state-level policy difficult. 



IV. STATE FUNDING POLICIES AND LIFELONG LEARNING 



Statv financial practices with respect to i?du- 
cation favor institutional subsidies. For ex- 
ample, the state appropriations for higher 
eiiucation totaled $15,267 billion for 1977-78.=* 
For the same year, need-based state student aid 
programs totaled $1.19() billion in state dollars, 
including $«(- million in the federal State 
Student I nee .e (Irant Pro}?ram.*Thus. about 
X IHTcer the .state dollars subsidize 

individua .ustead of institutions, almost the 
reverse of the relationship between subsidies to 
individuals and institutions for postsecondary 
wlucation at the federal level, where about 7*7 
percent is spent on student assistance. 

Although considerabltf attention has been 
Kiven over the past few years by the states to the 
<}uestion of learning opportunities for adults, a 
comprehensive lifelonj? learning policy has not 
emerged. Studies have resulted in the develop- 
ment of new services such as information 
centers for adult learners, new dejrree pro- 
grams and independent study programs, new 
student aid and profyrammatic policies for part- 
time adult learners. However, no state has 
<ieveloped a comprehensive policy on the provi- 
sion of learninj? opportunity for adults that 
includes new institutional structures, new 
patterns of institutional support, new student 
aid fM>licies. new academic services, new 
academic fMilicies— in admissions and transfer 
for example— and new and more comprehensive 
forms of coordination with respect to lifelong 
learning. In other words, no state has developed 
an integrated set of policies that regards the 
provision of learning opiM)rtunities for adults as 
an imiH»rative state need and that encourages 
a<hilt learning as the cornerstone of such a 
policy. 

Thus, as is the case with federal policy, there 
is a need to observe how individual state 
financial programs accommodate and support 
adu't learners in order to infer from this the 
stales" goals for lifelong learning. 

A. State Practices in the Provision of 
Lifelong Learning Opportunities 

There is no single practice that can be gener- 
alized ucro.ss all states and all institutions. What 
is neecled is a look at various kinds of public 

' "St:it>' Apprupri.itu.ns up 2\ iVrt-ent in Two Yt'ars." 
('hriiHirl, itf H'lih r F.diirntnw OctoluT ll»7rt. 

' .Idst'ph l». Hoyd. XiituiHiil Ann)H-intiim n/ Slutr Srholnr 
.■ifiifiiiiiil itiitHt f'rmji itms.sth .\niinnl Siiriu ifiy,\-:\nnU)n. III.: 
tllinois Stall' Schf.liirship Commission. l!>77t. 



institutions that provide learning opportunities 
for adults on which to base a discussion of the 
predominant practices.^ 

* 

1. Tlit SvhiHth (Public ElemeNtarff'Secomiary 

A conclusion made by Thomas and Griffith in 
a 1970 study of adult and continuing education 
probably is still valid: 
In actual practi<*e . . . there are great inter- 
state differences in the amount and 
manner of state participation in adult 
education activities. Several states have 
"foundation programs" of support for 
adult education activities. On the other 
hand, a large number of states have 
minimal involvement in the education of 
adults. Where the state does support adult 
and continuing education, its support may 
be directed toward one of several agencies. 
In particular, some states stress the role of 
the public school system, while others 
place emphasis on the "junior colleges." 
(p. 71) 

. . . The responsibility that states assume 
for the financing of adult and continuing 
education varies considerably across the 
United States. There are a number of 
states in which state responsibility is 
limited to the 'administration of federal 
programs, including those in the area of 
vocational education and adult basic edu- 
cation. In other states, thei'e are state fiscal 
procedures by which costs are shared 
between the state and local districts, 
(p. 81)'' 

This view was substantiated by a study reveai 
ing that of a $18,319,200 total of state grants 
to school districts for basic programs and 
specific categorical programs in 1971-72. only 
$9.8 million (.05 percent) was specifically desig- 
nated for adult and continuing educat»on.« The 
exception to this is. of course, thestate matching 
funds (on 90/10 basis) of federal dollars for adult 

' Informatics in this section is takon from .sources citod. as 
well as frcmi interviews with state-level officers ( listtd in tho 
Ap|H>n(iix K). 

• .1. Alan Thomas and William S. (Jriffith. Adult ami {'oh- 
thiiiimi h'lhirntiott SfHrial Stii)lif .Vi». .i of thr Sutiofial 
F.iiiivatiim Fifitttu'f I'mjvi't (Chicago. III.; University of 
ChicaKo. 1<>7«). 

" Thtmias K.Johns. I'uhlir Srhtntl Fin-nii; {'nximnix, ln?i- 
<\'(WashinKrton. D.C: Office of Education. 19"72>. 
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basic education projrram8, which target adult 
literacy at the eighth grade level as a first 
priority and high school level achievement aa a 
Heeond priority. 

2. Postsvnnuiarn luHtitntiuu.^ 

At the postsecondary education level, state 
government subsidies are dt^termine<l by a 
number of factors, such as credit or noncredit 
courses (with a range of tx)licies pertaining to 
noncredit activities), on-campus or off-campus 
..ludents and activities and availability of 
external supimrt. The way that such factors can 
offset tuition policies is illustrated in the 
following table from an Oregon study of 
udult/continuing education, showing the tui- 
tions and sul)sidies in state educational institu- 
tions: 



TUITIONS AND SUBSIDIES IN STATE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS-OREGON, 1976 

Charges to 
State Students^ 
Contribution / Credit Hour 
hduc.ttto^Kn in^tffut'on Pe- FTf ^ or Course J 



Cofrimiifutv Schools S 0 

Conu,"it]nity Coi'f^qps 
tMtMftibufsahttfi 
iNuftr#Mrnr>ursat:>U.M 



J On CtjmpusJ 1 ,*00 

Sf.iff* CfjfU»qt»s Univorsilies ? 860 

Staff Colltnifs Ur^;v«:»r';ilif»s 0 



S 0 • 10 



670 Of 835 8 - 13 
0 8 • 1J 



21 

(undergraduale) 
33 

(graduate) 
13 

{undergraduates 
29 

(q-aduatei 

(cjcneralfy. 
tmavailtibloi 



I . •••• • •■ • I . 



* 

. ■ ; • ' ' • •; . » ••».. ' w»» 1'i.*f,. 

H. rufnnttinity l>()lU>kn>s , At tho community 
onllciTc lf\ rl. \\u> furuiinjf pattern tends to break 
titiwn Hlonvr eredit-noncredit tines. Hoed sur-^ 
vt'ved fumminuty eolleyres in states, with IS 
»tatiN resp^^Mdif^^^ ;in<i found that over half (11 
not of l^)dtMiot support t^ommunilyM^rvir(»non- 
i-HMlit eoiuNes. At least three distinKuish<»fl 
l»e(\vi'fn hubby and roi^reat ional eourses. whirfi 



are not funded, and general education and adult 
selfMmprovement courses, which are funded. 
Roed noted that such policies may lead to shift* 
ing activiti^ from noncredit to credit courses, 
the emphasis being upon development of course 
activities around funding sources. 

Several aspects of adult education in the 
community colleges should be emphf^ised. 
First, in some states the community colleges are 
given operational responsibility for adult basic 
education as well as for the postsecondary 
portion of federal vocational education funds, 
which may be used for the vocational education 
of adults. Second, although noncredit work in 
community colleges is typically not subsidized, 
the broad scope of the community college 
mission may make the distinction between 
credit and noncredit I?ss sharp than it is at the 
four-year level. 

In coHimunity colleges the scope of what is 
considered Civdit. and thus to be subsidized, is 
broad. That this is so is substantiated by the fact 
that some states note that their community 
colleges give little or no noncredit work. Third, 
i ce community colleges are organised along 
geographic lines, it is frequently the case that 
there is no distinction between off-campus and 
on-campus work. Any institutional activity for 
credit that takes place within the district is re- 
imbursable by the state. 

Finally, community college tuition charges, 
for either credit or noncredit work, are typically 
lower than any other public institution except 
public schools. Community college institutional 
.costs are typically lower, and also state and local 
subsidies of those ca«;ts are frequently higher (as 
a proportion of the totnl cost of operation) than 
for other in.stitutions, permitting lower student 
fees. Community colleges appear to be the 
second most heavily used provider of adult 
learning opportunities, as indicated in the 
following table taken from U.S. Bureau of the 
Census triennial survey data. The inagnitudeof 
community college use for adult learningoppor- 
tunities is lK)th explained and substantiated by 
low student fees, flexibility ami breadth of sub- 
sidized noncredit activity. 



PERCENTAGE OF LEARNERS PARTICIPATING IN 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES PROVIDED BY 
VARIOUS SPONSORS 

1969 1972 mb 
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Percentafle ^1 Uamert Partidpalliig in Learning 
Aeti¥itl0ft Provided by Various Sponsors 
(continued) 



C. immunity ofQdni/aliOfi 
Labor ofganuation or 

professional associations 
Private tutor 
Government agency 
Hospital 

Cornr^spondt?n*ct> school 
OthfT 

Not rttportod 



Four- Year ('olleges and Universities , In 
most states, none red it instruetional aetivity is 
self supporting-^that is. not state-funded. One 
partial exception to this is that frequently, 
though not always, the administrative aetivity 
connected with adult and continuing educa- 
tion—and thus the organization and develop- 
ment of noneredit activities— is partially or 
fully state-supf)orted. For example, in Idaho, 
the level of state supi)ort is 75 percent. In some 
states, as in (California, even the Administrative 
costs of continuing education are notstatesubsi- 
di/.ed. The second partial exception is where the 
activity is supported by outside funds, particu- 
larly federal funds. The best example of this is 
c(M)perative extension, operated through land- 
grant in.stitutions. funded by federal, state and 
county appropriations and in the great majority 
of its activities free to the participants. 

The organizational structure of noneredit 
work in four-year in.stitutions involves either 
lampus-based offices or, in some states, state- 
wide offices of continuing education and exten- 
sion (Wisconsin and Oregon). Decentralized, 
campus-biLsed activity is the norm. The continu- 
ing education units may organize some credit 
activities, but often these are not fully subsi- 
ilized. State funding may or may not fund such 
activity or fund it at a partial level. In Cali- 
fornia, the University of California s extension 
credit i^ transferable tj) university degree pro- 
grams up to a (vrtain number of units, but still is 
not state subsidized. In other states, .such as 
I^)uisiana. credit generated off the campus is 
fully sul)sidized. In some cases, the level of 
support is determined by the status of faculty 
involvt^l whether resitlent or adjunct, for 
example. Off-campus tuition charges alsodiffer 
frecpa ntly from on-campus charges when there 
is a different subsidy basis, but even then 
ecpially subsidized off-campus credit work may 
be priced either lower (reflecting an assumption 
of lower C4)st) or higher (a "privilege fee") than 
on-camptis work. 



There have been recommendations to ration- 
alize these funding and pricing patterns. Min- 
nesota is considerifiR a recommendation that all 
credit activity be equally subsidized and all non- 
credit activity receive comparable subsidy for 
substantially equivalent activity. In Nebraska 
the proposal is to divide instructional aetivity 
into credit (highest subsidy, most quality con- 
trol), vwational-occupational (l(K'al support and 
matching), continuing education units (fre- 
(juently organizationally spon.iored) and non- 
credit (completely self supi)orting). In Ohio the 
proposed ()istinction is based u|K)n categories of 
skill improvement, recreation and self improve- 
ment. 

A Wisconsin projMxsal would distinguish by 
(KTupational level, making professional contin- 
uing education 75 percent .self supporting, 
occupational 50 percent and continuing educa- 
tion in which the state is the primary 
beneficiary 25 percent. The Wisconsin report 
proposes the application of three fee-setting 
criteria to determine course fees— benefits in 
relation to purposes, costs and clientele ability to 
pay.** Though a nun ber of states have attempted 
to make such distinctions with respect to non- 
credit activities, noneredit activity in four-year 
level institutions appears as a rule not to be state 
supported. 

At the present time, the tuition charges re- 
sulting from thiscrazy <^uilt of subsidy policies 
vary greatly. The discrimination against stu- 
dents based upon higher rates for part-time 
than for full-time students appears to be di- 
minishing. Historically, this discrimination 
may be ba.sed upon the desire to discourage 
part-time attendance (obviously no longer sen- 
sible for most institutions), as well as a belief, 
probably correct, that the .service load may be 
nearly as great for a part-time student, espe- 
cially on a commuter campus, as for a full-time 
student. This belief is now being translated into 
funding formula changes in some states, with a 
con.seipient op|M)rtunity to adjust tuition dif- 
ferentials. 

Continuin^i^ Education Agencies . Typi- 
cally, the general extension and continuing 
education unit, which may beeither acampusor 
state>vide function, is the one line item of the 
.state budget devoted to the provision of learning 
opportunities for adults. In a few states, such as 
Wi.sconsin, the general ex tension function is still 
a.s.sociated with the C(K)perative (agricultural) 
extension function, but this is-not dominant. Co- 

" Tho I 'niviTsity cif Wisconsin Systom. MntHhtnlSti4tlijStK 
i. (*ntifnn4iHu Etlnratimt /•*rr.s( Madison. Wis.: l^nivmity of . 
Wi.^ronsin. l^Tft}. 
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operative extennion. federally supported and 
admtniHtered bv the land-jfrant institution in 
each state* is a model of 8i)ecifie proKrammatie 
activity devoted to adults for various kinds of 
learnintr nwds. The federal appropriation, cur- 
rently alK)ut $2»0 million, is typically matched 
equally by state anil county funds. (\K)perative 
extension activities are noncredit by statute and 
•mostly tuition free. thouRh there hiis l)een a 
recent move to charge for certain servicji^s such 
as pui)lications on a direct cost basis. 

Whether organized on a statewiile or campus 
bju^is. continuing iniucation and extension 
appear to havi» as typical features self support 
for noncredit instructional activities, at least 
partial self supfM)rt for credit instructional ac- 
tivities, the award of credit throii^rh campus 
aca<iemic iU>partments and frequently full. or 
partial supjH)rt for administration of continuing 
eilucation and extension Uvith exceptions, such 
as California). Throu^rh continuing education 
and extt»nsion units, but sometimes indepen- 
dently of them, has come the development of 
extended deyrree pro>rrams. As experimental or 
innovative pro^rrams. these are frequently 
exceptions to the sdf supfHjrtinjf norm. While 
hijrhly visil)le. nationally the programs repre- 
sent a very small profH)rtion of total adult 
education activity, or of d'eyfree-^rrantinK ac- 
tivity, for that maUer. There has been 
tliscussion of providing: state supfHu't 'for 
continuing: education units (CKUs). but only 
<teorjria has atlopted such a policy. 

The most prominent form of state subsidy to 
individuals for learning opportunities is state 
stuiient aid programs. These, pro^rartis cur- 
n»ntly proviile nwv $1 billion to subsidi/.e the 
full-time education of colleyre^aKc youth in col- 
h%naie institutions, though several states now 
permit the use of funds in proprietary institu- 
Mons. lnereusin>rly. states are allowinir student 
aid fuihjs tor pa?'t-time stutients. The following' 
Ni;iit*> providiMi siu'h supptjrt in IHTH-TT: 
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Part-time student subsidies are now being 
considered in a number of other states. There 
are barriers, however, to effective use of such 
funds for the benefit of part-time adult students. 
These inciude informational barriers, since the 
information networks for state financial aid 
d'^pend heavily upon high schools and colleges 
and may be ineffective in reaching the part-time 
adult clientele, there are also administrative 
barriers. For example, the procedures for 
determining financial need are less appropri- 
ate for determining the relative need of part- 
time adult learners than for full-time depen- 
dent college-age students. Further, the sched- 
ules for application. 'based upon the typical 
cycles for full-time students, may also be in- 
appropriate. These barriers and other factors 
have resulted in a low utilization of state student 
aid programs by part-time adult students. 
Unless the barriers are removed, state student 
aiii programs cannot be expected to serve as 
effective instruments for widening the educa- 
tional opportunities available to potential adult 
learners for whom costs are an important 
consideration. 

State student aid programs are the primary 
vehicle for subsidizing individuals directly, but 
not the only one. Many of the programs noted 
earlier in tfie discussion of the federal role 
proviile subsidies to individuals, primarily from 
the federal government directly (such as BEOG 
aftil veterans assistance), but also through the 
agency of the institution (Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity (irants. work-study pro- 
grams and money grants for health-related 
manpower development). Some large pro- 
grams, such as Rehabilitation Services, that 
enable individuals to purchase educational 
services are administered by the states. 

1. Thr Prirntv Svvtor 

The foregoing discussion has been concc^-ned 
with goverrimen^ally provided or subsidized 
learning opportunities for adults. Census data, 
as well as data from other national and Ktate- 
level studies, emphasize the great importance of 
adult learning opi)ortunities outside the formal 
public educational sector. The census figures 
reported earlier show that in 1975.of 17.()59.0(K) 
adults participating in adult education, :^6^n)^) 
or percent were in private grade or high 
srhools: I!H>.()00 or 1.2 percent were in private 
twt)-year colleges or technical-vocational insti- 
tutes: (>28.IHM) or :{.7 percent were in private 
vocational, trade or business schmils: 9()4.(M)0 or 
5.:} percent were in private four-year colleges or 
universities: 2.<>t)r).(M)<J or 15.:} percent were in 
employer progranis: 1.784.000 or 10.5 percent 
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Wi»re in conununity orKaniHutitm prt)^ranis: 
UK{r>.(MM)()r thl pi»rcent were in labor orjruniza- 
tion or professional association programs: 
LlHlJMMlor tiJ) percent were in tutor or private 
instructions: nnd HOti.OOO or :!.(> percent w ere in 
correspondence schcKils, Thus over half of those 
re{M)rtin)f h specific provider category were 
participatinjr in adult educational opportunities 
provided by nonpublic H>reiicies, These percent- 
ages are base(i u{M)n the total number of 
participants in the census study, which ob- 
servers a^ree underestimates the total number 
of adult learners involved in formal or informal 
educational activities. 

There are no estimates of the dollar magni- 
tude of these activities nor of the extent to which 
each tends to be a>^ency subsidized, self support- 
injror both. The table below approximates the 
existing arrangements: 

Possible Patterns of Subsidy of Adult Learning Activities 
Conducted in Private Institutions and Agenf^ies 



Pamy 
sut>s^d^^ed 
and partly 
Agency substdued self supporting 



Employers 



Professional 
organization 



Lat)Of o.fgani<fation Communfty 
and professional organisation 
associations 

Employers 



Self supporting 

Private four-year 
co!i0ges and 
universities 

Private trade and 
vocational schools 



Private tutors 



It is not adequate to say that private sector adult 
learninjr activities tend to be self supportitiK- 
Muvh more needs to be known .about the 
patterns of fundinjr involved. 

5. l^rtrhnj nnti h^tnulnHj l^nllrics: CnnnHcnts 

The pricing and funding practices that result 
from the activities described above are neither 
easily categorized nor uniform within cate- 
>fories. 

Most but not all noncredit activities are self 
siipiMirtinv:. 



- The self supporting aspect of noncredit ac- 
tivities is affected by external governmental 
support. 

- Tuition)* vary between on- and off-cam pu,s, 
credit and iioncredit activities and within these 
categoric^; 

- Simic state subsidy policies vary, the result- 
ing charge to the participant will be 
dependent upon location or time of offering as 
upon the nature of the activity. 

- The availability of subsidies to individuals 
for adult learning activities will depend upon 
the type of activity (e.g.. sorne manpower train- 
ing areas enjoy federal subsidy), economic and 
employment status, stateof residence. employer 
or union membership, etc. 

The major questions raised by this complicated 
situation are: 

a. Should state fK)licies affecting the subsidy 
of credit activities by state postsecondary 
institutions make distinctions based upon 
attendance status (part- or full-time), time of 
day (day or evening), location (on- or off- 
campus) or status of instruction (full-time or 
adjunct, load or overload)? 

b. Should subsidies to individuals be limited 
to full-time attendance of college-age indi- * 
viduals? 

c. Should subsidies to individuals be limited 
to use at collegiate or postsecondary institu- 
tions? 

d. Should subsidies to individuals displace 
subsidies by private organizations, such as 
corporations, unions or professional organi- 
zations? 

e. Should noncredit activities receive any 
state subsidy, or should distinction be made 
among kinds of activity? 

f. Should continuing education units (('EU*s) 
be subsidized? 



V. EFFECTS ON ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 



Thf fotH'voinjr <lrsi-ussi()n suKJft'sts sovituI 
imttt-rns inherent in tht- (jrjfanizin^ and 
financing' of li'urnInK opportunities for ailults. 
In hothpuhli(.' and nonpuhlii-orKaniy.ationsthat 
provide loarninj? (jpportunities for adults, adult 
education is typically a peripheral activity. 
ex<-ept. of course, in those or^'anizations where it 
is the sole activity. In public institution.s the 
provision of adult learninxr opportunities ha.-4 not 
typically shared in the core institutional bud^n't. 
and in nonpublic institutions the provision of 
leartdnjr opportunities for adults has not been 
perceived jis essential to the institutional 
mission. This nuiy be chan^nn^ because the 
adult clientele is now si-en asa.sourceof incttme 
t«» nt>npul)iic institutions and should be .seen as 
integral to the nussion of ail educational institu- 
• lions. 

Tflian and rural areas have not been ecpially 
well served. Kxci'pt for rural areas where 
colleges are located and where outreach is now 
seen as a growth function, and with the imf)Ar- 
lant e.xception of i'(«)perative extension pro- 
«:rams primarily in a^rricullure and honie- 
tnakiuK. the >rreatest concentration of adult 
learninjr providers i.-< in urban metropolitan 
Jireas. In these areas the concentration of fM)pu- 
lation insures an adequate clientele for highly 
specialized prnvi«lers and learning' opportuni- 
t ies. u fhch in turn adds jjreatly to the richne.ssof 
the adult learn in^'.sy .stem. Asa result, however, 
rural areas are under.served with respect tc 
a«iuli learning opportunities. 

There isa^reat difference, especially.in price 
to the participant, between .sub-sidized and non- 
-«ub.-Hidi/.e(j activities. Since subsidization is 
baseil more on structure and or^^anizalional 
considerations (type of institution, stale poli- 
ciesitlian upon tin activity or type of clientele 
>erve<l. there is no l().irji. that relates price either 
to the clients" aliility tu pay or to the .social ,si^'- 
nificani-f of tllie activity. 

F.-vsentially. what is created by the.se pat terns 
i-- a \er\ open nuirket. not a free market. 
I»ecait>e of :he liiyltly subsidized nature of 



certain activities. Geor^re Nolfi has described 

this sy.stem as follows: 

Comprehensive empirical data clearly 
reveal that adult learning opportunities 
exist in a "marketplace." the character- 
istics of which are sijfnificantly different 
from the traditional education sector. 
Indeed, it is appropriate to have the adult 
learning universe of activity called a third 
major "system" of education. The elemen- ' 
tary/secondary education system, the post- 
secon lary system and the adult iearninir 
unK-ej se are markedly different from each 
4 other. each requiringauniqueand tailoretl 
set of public policies. The differences in 
terms of natures of providers, ability of 
clientele to make decisions for themselves, 
how the sy.stems are Kenerally financed, 
the relationship between consumer and 
provider, theu.se of faculty and thecriteria 
for determininjr curriculum, and many 
other variables are different in the three 
above "systems."'* 

Related to this, the lifelong learning market- 
place is an extremely^competitiveone in which 
traditional in.stitutions serving collepre-ajfe 
youth will become increasingly involved a.s they 
face enrollment declines in the traditional age 
group. High school graduates will peak in 1977- 
78. then decline as follows: 

1977-78" :?.14;i.000 

1979-80 8.08().U0() 

1981-82 2.941.0()() 

198H-84 2.727.0(M) 

198r)-8« 2.«81.(KK) 

The projected decline from 1977-78 to 1985-8fi is 
percent.'" 

• Uii htird \V. .Iun.st'nun(l(;t'<ir)rt'.I. Nolfi. "I.ift-ldnK I-farn- 
in>r A .N'cw Perspfftivc on Kductiiion. < 'o.l//'. tf '7'. vol. XI. 
tut. I ( I)fnvfr. <'ulo.: K<iiu'ation Ctmimis.sion of \\w .Statt's 
.Aiautnn I{>7T. ti.Ut). 

■ '"Kart File: •Jo-Ycar Trctwls in MiKher K(luralion."r//n»».- 

.r/i lit' l/uihi r l;'ihiriiH,,,i. Vol. ITi. no. .'!. .*^^•ptt•ttll^t•r H*.. 1!»77. 
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VI. COORDINATION 



What patttrns of (•(Kirdinution iVsult from 
adult U^arninK anivity with its niarkotplaco 
chararter, its rnuitiple. funding soun-es. its 
varitMl pricing: palttTns. its varied patterns of 
subsidy and fee support within specific aelivi- 
ties and its romhinution of publie and private, 
educational and nonedueational providers? The 
answer that it is only loo>ely ccMudinated should 
not be surprising. 

At the federal level, in spiieofeffortsto brinjr 
to^rether the various a>cencies concerned with 
the provision of. or support for. adult loarninK 
activities, the results have been both sporadic 
and wt»ak. liecause federal activity is based 
upon individual leKislaliveacts, each participat- 
ing ajrency has its own leKi?^lative base, its own 
mandate and its own set of reRulations. At the 
siatt*rfederal level, most projrrams involving 
submission of state plans also have a c(M)rdina- 
tion reciuirement. (\H)rdi nation varies from pro 
forma "si^^n off to authentic attempts at the 
(levt^lopnient of c(M)perative .service arranj?e- 
nu'Uts. However, numy disparate federal pro- 
grams come toK'i^ther at the state ajrency level, so 
that adult basic education, vocational educa- 
tion, rehabilitation .services and employment 
trainin^r nuiy in fact be administered by the 
state department of education. While this does 
not Kuurantee cooniination. it may facilitate it. 

.\t tfie state levt»l. the only a^rency with a co- 
ordinating mandate and structured to include 
the participation of many of the providers of 
adult lear.nin^n>p{M)rtunitiesis the statewideco- 
ordinatin^ board for post.sccondary education 
tin sofMt* states the 1202 commi.ssioh). Two prob- 
lems with respect to the breadth of their partici- 
pation are that the fornuil recjuiremenis for 
c(H>|H»ration between elementary-secondary and 
postsecondary aKencies exist in only a few 
states, and that the participation in 1202 com- 
missions is recpiired to be "broadly and 
tnpiitably repre.st»ntative of the general public 
and public and private nonprofit and proprie- 
tary institutions i\f postsecondary education in 
tht» -^tate. including community colleges, junior 
(•olle^es. postsecondary vocational schools, area 
vocatujnal schools, technical institutions, four- 
vear institutions of higher education and 

• • ' V jHiMi%titn, 'rt»\ • c'rntrr for Human Kt^sonnrs, 
i Ml\fr^l!\ of Hnu>tnn. l*»7.'o. 
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l)ranches theriH)r (Kducation Amendments of 
U)72). The obvious problem with respect to 
lifelonK loarning is. of course, the absence of 
representation of the elementary-sfjcondary 
schools and thenoneducational institutions that 
constitute an lini|K)rtant force in the pi ovision of 
learninR opportunities for adults includinK 
libraries, unions, corporate education pro- 
grams, hospitals, community agencies and 
churches. 

The result of this lack of coordination is that 
**the miijor olhstacle confrontinjr a I'ompre- 
hensive postsecondary education system has 
been identified by nearly all states as a lack of 
cooperation and coordination. Most of the states 
that are innovative in continuing education 
concede that it is inipraetical, if not impossible, 
to implement and administer progress at the 
state level."^^ Several reports developed by 
states on lifelong learning have dealt with, 
among other things, c(K)rdination requirements. 
The very act of data gathering in the course of 
developing these reports is certainly a form of 
ccKirdination. One proposal, although it has not 
been adopted, for the coordination of lifelong 
learning in Colorado is presented on the next 
page to illustrate structure, scope and organiza- 
tion. 

The state coordination problem is exacer- 
bated l)y the lack of uniformity in federal 
support strategies. Though some of the federal 
dollars supporting adult learning opportunities 
flow through state agencies, a good part (per- 
haps the majority) flow directly to individuals or 
to institutions; greatly reducing the state 
leverage to promote coordination. 

Community-level panning varies in its 
strength and formulation, but in some metro-^ 
politan areas it appears to be extremely 
effective. The Adult Education Council of 
Metropolitan Denver is a case in point. The only 
such organization existing on an independent, 
self supporting basis, the Denver council has 
Uio providers of adult learning opportunities 
among its membership, and these providers 
(both public and nonpublic, educational and 
noneducational) account for a very high percent- 
age of all adult learning opportunities in the 
metropolitan Denver area. Information and 
resource identification are the major functions 
of the council, but through the public informa- 

t 
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tion st^rvict' it also kwps members info.-nieti of 
one another's activities, thus muximizinK eo- 
o|)eration ami avoidance of tluplieation— cer- 
tainly a prime coonlination funetioti.'-' 

( 'ouncils such as the Denver one do not exist 
in all metrojM>litan areas, hut areof jfreat value 

• Adult Ktliu'atuiit l'«»uncil of Metropolitan Denver. An- 
nuiti A'«/«./-HlH'n\vr. ('«>1«..' Atlult Kducatitml'ouni'tl. U)7«.) 



for coordination because of their in. 'or mat ion 
function and because they may serve as the 'y 
mechanism for bringring together the public 
nonpublic providers, which is not done 
formal state-level structures. One additional 
mechan'sm. ad hoc coordinating fStructures. 
may be created by the planning reqi^ircmentsof 
^ federal programs. It is not known how extensive 
or how effective these activities are. 
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VII. WHY STATE PLANNING AND COORDINATION? 



Thoro is no coniprchonsivo iM)liey for inlo- 
vrrutwl planniriK and nK)nlinatin>f strategy for 
thi* pr<»vision of loarnin^r opportunities for 
a<Uilts. Hut is any noeded? Tho answer to this 
<lopon<ls upon an understanding of the "system" 
that earlier was r»'presenled its beinj? different 
fr<»rn the systems pro\ idinjf elementary-seeon- 
<iary and formal postsenindary education. What 
ari' the nuijor features of this system? 

Its open market t'jharaeter. which includes 
hundreds of ihousartds of providers from 
iridividiuil tutors to hir^fe university-bjL«;ed 
eontintiinK'- eduralion pro^^rams offering? learn- 
in^'' opportunities for adults in a ran^eof modes 
al a variety of prices. 

Heraust' this market is so o|H'n and 
complex, the v'onsun.er is reasonably jxiwerful 
hut has vt'ry important needs for information 
and. amonjr low-income person.-;, for financial 
a.ssistance. 

• rnlike <'lemeiUury-sen)ndary education 
and sonu'What unlike postsenmdary wlucaticm. 
the sy.strm of adult learnin^r opportunities is 
characterized l>y enormous (iiversity with 
respect to si/A' and type of providers, nattjre of 
instructional. (U'livt'ry and instructional .staff, 
rontfut of learninKr. the ex{M'ctations and 
motivation of participants, the outcomes and 
formal rewards and so forth. 

It is m»t clear to what extent ao'ult learning 
activitit's are sui>sidi/,ed. In public and private 
t'ducation insiitutions they tire larjfely .-^elf sup- 
portimr. However, the considerable amount of 
federal arui orjjani/.ation (corporations. 
churcfie>) subsidies' for other kinds of adult 
learning' activities su)r^rt.st that the present level 
of subsidy urros.s all adult learninjj activity may 
be relatively hi^'h. perhaps exceeding half of the 
total eost of all such activity, but this is specula- 
tion. 

There IS a r»*Hsofuibly hi>rh level of competi- 
tion inr clientele, especially anion^r the self- 
supportnik' activity, and this is bound t«> 
incre.a.se. 

There is uridoubtedly a iirvul deal of 
fitobdity anion>r participants as they move 
attionir various provide-s of learning oppor- 
tunities. Because nuich ailuli learnin^r activity 



is not for degrw cre<Ht. the barriers to mobility 
amonK providers are slight, ereating consider- 
able permeability among those institutions. 
Where degree credit is concerned, the mobility 
is, of course, considerably less. 

(liven the character and dimensions of 
lifelong learning as briefly described, what is 
the value of coordination and planning;-? It might 
be useful to look at some of the Important 
planning and coordinating functions in order to 
.see how these might stimulate a more effective 
and efficient system of learning opportunities 
for adults. The following are some of the bene- 
ficial' outcomes that better coordination and 
planning could bring to lifelong learning., 

I. SfttiHuuoah, Planning establishes formal 
process that allows decision makers to set goals 
■for lifelong learning— that i.s, to establish the 
objectives of state i)olicy and the priorities 
involved (ordering of both ends and means) in 
reaching them. 

htformatioH /or plfunnHj/, Flanninjf re- 
quires data about the environment and about 
resources. The environment in which lifelonjf 
learning operates is complex and its scope is 
broad. Information is needed, especially Km 
man|K)wer re(iuirements, the needs and inter- 
ests of adult learners and .the resources 
available to meet those needs, 

li. Information for roHsanh rs, Some of this 
information* especially about resources, can be 
u.sed to inform the consumer of the available 
^)pportunities for adult learhinjr at the same 
time it is u.sed to perform a coordinating func- 
tion amt)nK providers. 

•1. Analysis ofrooiplrmrafntloh. Perhaps the 
crucial coordinatinR function with respect to 
learning opportunities for adults is the identifi- 
cation of KHps and overlaps in the delivery 
system of providers. This becomes an extremely 
difficult tiLsk in the complex market of lifelong 
learninK^ Kstablishinjr criteria U) determine^ 
when overlap becomes redundancy is difficult. 
Some studies conclude that real redundancy in 
the piovision of adult learning opportunities is 
rare. Once identifiod. there is a (juestion us to 
whethi»r» in a lurtr(*ly free enterpri.^(» system, 
redundancy isa^overnni(»nt concern, Neverthe- 
less* it may be in the state s intere.^ to ,^eek as 



ooniprohfnsivf a system of opj-ortunities as 
(KKssihIe. with thf jfreatt'st complomontation 
amonj? pruvidfrs that can be achieved. 

5. ('untimoHts ftlntniintf. In pcwtsecondary 
education a continuous planning activity has 
bejfun to replace periodic comprehensive 
fiiaster plannin^r. I'ontinuous planninj? seems 
even more af)propriate in relation to lifelonjr 
learning with its complex and volatile market 
activity. Needs are sometimes ephemeral and 
respond to situational demand. 

(J. li(sniu-n nlhtnttinn. As we have seen, the 



system of adult learninjy oppf)rtunities is a 
mixture of jrovernmentally approved, privately 
sponsored and client sponsored (self support- 
inK). Thus, the government leverage on resource 
allocation is only partial. Still, the chosen gov- 
ernmental role may be to insure provisions of. 
thase opportunities that will not be supported 
adequately by the other market, segments. 

7. Pt'iontjf-KtttfHu. In relation to resource 
allocation, state planning can identify priorities 
with respect to clients, activities (programs), 
institutions (roles), geographic locations and 
pi-oblem issues. 
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Vlll. STATEWIDE ISSUES 



Stiilo- and fe»k'ral- level decision makers need 
U) tfive thouKhtfui attention to a number of 
jM)licy issues implieit in the foreKoinjf discus- 
sions. Is a comprehensive lifelong learninK 
lM)licy feasible or desirable? The nature of the 
system, with its .unusual mix of public, non- 
public orKanizational and individual funds, its 
niultitmle of providers and its orKanizational 
levels, makes completely comprehensive plan- 
ninjr f»ir lifehmjr learninjr virtually impd.ssible 
ami coor»lmati»)n »ljfficult beyoml the com- 
munity level. There are practices in force, 
however, that constitute a kind of jwlicy. ami 
some planninK and c(«)rdination mu.st be 
achieved in order to maintain the effect ivene.ss 
<»f these policies and to undertake new ones t(j 
insure that the system of lifehmK learninjr is 
effective, efficient. e»iuitable and of hijfh 
< quality. 

rn»ler the present system, planninjr is 
instituiitinally oriente»l. How can a .shift be 
nuule to jfreater planninK emphasis upon the 
consumer? As p»istsec»»ndary education jwlicies 
• at the fe«leral level nu)ved to greater emphasis 
on fumlinK .stu»ients. they pn)bal)l> also ac- 
«iuire«l a greater sensitivity to c»msumer need 
ami perspective. INilicy makers need to l<M)k at 
similar implicatitms with respect to lifelong 
learning. 

What is the relationship to lifehm^ learning 
of state reijuirements on pn)fe.ssi»>nal licensure 
and relicensure? The ri.>;e of a»iult part-time 
enn»llment in c»)lle)fes and universities results 
in part from increasing recjuirements for 
(•ontinuiny education for professicmal relicen- 
sure. Since relicensure re<|uiremonts are essen- 
tially state polii-ies. state |M>licy makers need to 
be aware of the relati»)nship between such 
rertifii-Htion (M)lieies an»l lifehmK learning. 

How i-an stale-fe»leral relati»)nships be 
strenKthened? ,\s .state an»l fe»ieral |M)licy 
makers w»irk siriudtaneously on the devek)p- 
ment of lifelong learning |M)licies. it is 
imperative that they communicate and c»)- 
operate in onler to avoi»l f)olicies that work at 
cross purposes. 

Can adult learninK activities <iutsi»ie o( the 
formal educational system be incorp»)rated int»> 
plannuur and c»M)niinati»)n of jifelonK learninK? 
The pre.'^'Mt instruments for planninK an»l 
e«H»nlin;iti(Vi K«*n«'rally exclmle the peripheral 
proviilers. Federal c<K)nlination efforts may 
experunce Hiffiiulty in incorfMiratinK the.se 
mttrests in planninK that concerns eliKible 



providers of Kovernmentally subsidized learn- 
ing opportunities. Perhaps at the state level, and 
especially at the local level, the coordination 
.structures could be most comprehensive in this 
respect. How should lifelong learning activities 
that are privately financed, as opposed to pub- 
licly financed, be accommodated in the plan- 
ning and coordination of adult learning oppor- 
tunities? 

How can the market character of adult 
learning be protected as government activity in 
this area increases? As we have seen, the system 
of adult learning opportunities and activities 
con.stitutes a market. It is not entirely a free 
market because of the many governmental 
subsidies, extreme variation in the purchasing 
power of clients and the lack of perfect con- 
sumer information, but it is nonetheless 
extremely open. The market character of adult 
learning results in a highly effective and 
probably efficient system with some defects that 
are most likely susceptible to governmental 
coordination. Policies that remfedy these defects 
without destroying the opeiT market should be 
pursued. 

How can adult learners with critical needs 
best be identified? The literature on lifelong 
learning indicates an overrepresentation of 
well-etlucated higher income persons in adult 
learning activities and underrepresentation of 
|)0orly educated low-income persons. Proposed 
and ex isting federal programs target the latter. 
Federal and state attention can be directed to 
the identification of disadvantaged groups, 
critical manpower needs involving adult train- 
ing and the needs of institutions and agencies to 
insure maximum access. 

How can governmental policies be developed 
to avoid assuming cost burdens now privately 
borne? One powerful feature of adult learning 
activity is the considerable quantity of such 
activities pai<I for by individuals or by private 
»)rganizations. Policies of support simply shift- 
ing these co.sts from private to public .sources 
would be |)oor |M)licie.s. What is the relationship 
between lifelong learning |M)licies and other 
bn)ad social policies? One of the characteristics 
of lifelong learning is its interrelationship with 
other significant aspects of .society and espe- 
cially .social changes— changes in work pat- 
terns, the utilization of leisure, recreation and 
dem»)Kraphic shifts. The rH).ssibility that these, 
as well as lifelong learning, will become the 
subject of c»)mprehensive centralized planning 
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is rvrnoU*. Newrlhi'less. educational .policy 
r,nakt'rs must bv cojfiiizant of the social trends in 
these other area*;, as well as the interrelation- 
ship between |)olicies developed for lifelong 
leurrunvr ami existing or proposed policies in 
these other areas. 



(*an there be t(M) much lifelonjf learning? 
l^earninjf is an activity that has notjuantitative 
<»ptimum. Hut formal schoolinyr is not the same 
as learning, and governmental {Mjlicies that 
enuoura^'c the latter must be careful not to over- 
<'ncoura>fe the former. ' I'olicies that provide 
such in<iuc»'nients to pursue sch(K)linjf as to 



draw^ adults from other valuable activities 
would be questionable. 

What is the Kovernmental interest in the 
maintenance or improvement of quality in the 
provision of learning opportunities for adults? 
Recent activity at state and federal levels to 
increase the monitoring and control of certain 
kinds of postsecondary institutions illustrates 
that as one moves further away from the formal 
educational core*, the controlsover the quality of 
learning activities weaken and vanish al- 
together. The maintenance of an open market. 
respon.se to currently unmet needs and reason- 
able protection of educational consumers are 
objectives not easily reached in concert. 



IX. FEDERAL ALTERNATIVES 



I*ossihlt' directions for fetieral action involve 
thrw areas— c(K)rdi nation and planning, sup- 
(M)rt and research. 

A. (Wdination and Planning 

The need for increased coordination at 
federal and state levels is clear. The creation of 
rea.sonably coherent policies is required. The 
principal (juestions involve what kind of plan- 
ning and coiirdination should take place and at 
what levels. 

I. FVderal level c(M)rdinat ion. Unless we are 
moving towards a comprehensive and fully inte- 
grated set of policies with respect to lifelong 
learninji: at the federal level— and this seems 
unlikely— the emphasis should be upon coordi- 
nation of federal programs. The difficulty of 
coordinating a larjfe set of pr )Krams with 
differynt legislative authorization, different 
purpok»s and different funding patterns is 
obvious. At the very least, however, information 
sharing? amon>r p'rojframs and attempts to 
understand their interrelationships and their 
a»fKre«:ate impact upon the provision of adult 
learning opportunities should be accomplished. 

2. State level planninK and c(K)rdination. 
Many states have undertaken studies of lifelong 
learning- Federal encouragement of this activ- 
ity, through planning grants, would facilitate 
needs analysis, resource analysis, consumer 
information and other planning initiatives. 
Such activities could provide continuous .sup- 
port for both operational and policy develop- 
ment activities. State 1202 com mi.s.sions, which 
now administer funds, have relatively 

maj<fi; responsibil.Uy and relatively broad parti- 
cipation; they could Receive and administer such 
plant|ing funds. \ 

•i. 'The (iiffieully of Vtate-level c(M)rdination 
has ai.so lujen discu.s.st'd. Federal planning 
support might include Ihv basic funding neces- 
^ary to establish broadly\)ased coordinating 
efforts, perhaps starting with 1202 commis- 
sions. 

I. . Support for loeal coordinating efforts, 
esptrially in metropolitan area.s. .'ould be 
e.\tr«'mely valuable Metropolitan adult educa- 
tion councils are proven mechanisms for 
ih'velopment. planning infornuition (among 
providers*, consumer information, resource 



identification and needs analysis. They usually 
encompass a broader spectrum of adult 
learning providers than at the state level. Small 
planning grants available through federal 
funds and distributed by state agencies to local 
planning councils could facilitate one of the 
most effective and efficient coordination activi- 
ties with respect to lifelong learning 

5. More state-federal coordination appears 
warranted. Such coordination is most effective 
where funding flows through state agencies and 
where those agencies bring about state level co- 
ordination. This is currently not the norm. 

B. Federal Support 

The weak or nonexistent coordination and 
interrelationships among existing federal pro- 
grams suggest that analysis of the objectives 
and accomplishments of these programs in 
relation to the provision of adult learning op- 
portunities must precede any efforts to revise or 
augment them. The alternatives for such 
revision or augmentation are limited. 

1. Analysis of current federal policies. A thor- 
ough look at the federal programs now 
supporting lifelong learning (activity being 
conducted concurrently with this analysis) is ' 
needed. The policy objectives, relationships 
among them and apparent levels of achievement 
under the present programs need to be known 
more clearly than they now are. While there is in 
fact a set of federal policies, the overall picture is 
not clearly and comprehensively articulated or 
understood. 

2. In the long run. the expansion of present 
.suppoil't to individuals would appear to be a 
federjil strategy most consistent with the nature 
of the lifelong learning system. The policies 
developed under .such initiatives would be based 
UfM)n choices among several criteria; financial 
need, nature of activity, variety of eligible pro- 
viders and level of administration. Federal 
entitlements have been proposed that would u.se 
a participating fund such as social security to 
deposit and disburse funds made available to all 
participating citizens on a periodic and limited 
basis throughout their lives. 

Alternatively, a Basic Kducational Oppor- 
tunity Grants (BKOCi) type program, or an 
expansion of HFKX; to embrace more part-time 
.students and a wider range of eligible learning 
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activities, would stress financial need as a 
determinant of eligibility, thus tarfreting people 
known to i)e underrepresented in adult learning 
activities. A BEO(}-type program could add 
educational criteria (low educational attain- 
ment) to income criteria to determine eligi- 
bility, thus recognizing the strong correlation 
between previous education and participation 
in adult learning activities. A State Student In- 
centive (irant (SSUi) type program, or an 
expanded SSKJ (making more students and 
providers eligible) would provide an element of 
state coordination and might also facilitate the 
•targeting of educational costs (tuition and fees) 
rather than student maintenance costs, which 
would eliminate the welfare aspects present in 
UKOVt for full-time tow-income students and 
would emphasize cost of education subsidies for 
those unable to pay. 

8. It seems likely that federal legislation will 
continue to .»;upp()rt specific manpower training 
activities. This approach would seem to be less 
necessary if generalized support becomes 
available for individuals who wish to purchase 
learning opportunities. An alternative might be 
added subsidies through student aid to indi- 
viduals enrolled in programs responding to- 
critical manpower needs. One problem with, 
subsidies' for specific manpower training pro- 
grams is that many of these flow from federal 
agencies to institutions, making state-level co- 
ordination difficult. Another problem is their 
tendency to remain active after their original 
pur|K>ses are accomplished. 

1. Federal support for planning and coordina- 
tion. This potentially valuable type of federal 
funding has been discussed above. 

Models and exemplary program support. 
One of the implications of the present system of 
financing learning opportunities for adults is 
that the money available to support experimen- 
tation and new ventures is extremely limited. 
Self supporting programs tend to initiate safe 
lH»ti; or programs responding to external funds. 
The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecon- 
dary Kducation. which has in fact been quite 
interested in alternative mo<lels of learning 
activity, represents one strategy for the funding 
of new initiatives. The Community Service and' 
Continuing Education Program, with its proj- 
wt competition approach, is also funding 
imaginative "entures. Increased federal spon- 
siirship of new approaches to the provision of 
learning opportunities for adults would be 
valuable. 
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6. Direct noncategorical or broadly categori- 
cal grants to institutions have not been 
discussed much as a federal strategy for ^ 
stimulating the provision of adult learning ^. 
opportunities. The advantage of this type of 
support is that it can be used to insure the 
development of capabilities for. certain kinds of 
activities that the market might otherwise not 
produce. The disadvantage is that subsidizing 

the development of additional capacity seems 
unwarranted as postsecondary education moves 
into an era of slack resources. Subsidizing new . 
capability may create disincentives to reorient- 
ingextsting capabilities to a greater responsive- 
ness to adult needs. 

7. One area of support that might facilitate an 
activity otherwise limited is the provision of 
funds for the training and retraining of adult 
educators. The federal and state commitment to 
the training of teachers of adults, compared to 
the commitment to the training of teachers of 
children, is minuscule. Yet the movement 
toward lifelong learning that has been discussed 
in this paper and copiously documented else- 
where rnay require a high degreeof resourceful- 
ness in producing asupply of adequately skilled, 
knowledgeable and sensitive adult educators. 

. C. Research 

The current expenditures for research on 
lifelong learning and adult learning activities 
appear to be limited. Increased governmental 
and private philanthropic support is warranted. 
The interviews during the preparation of this 
paper demonstrated how little is known about 
the financing patterns involved in lifelong 
learning— how individuals pay for learning 
activities, the sources and proportion of reve- 
nues that pay for the cost (to providers) of 
lifelong learning activities and the magnitude 
and direction d( government dollars that 
support in whole »^r in part the learning activity 
for adults. Also, comparatively little is known 
about the way in which adults learn and about 
the deeper aspects of adult learning activities 
such as motivation, selection, persistence and 
outcomes. The research support needed to 
develop rational and effective government 
policy is considerable. The expansion of re- 
search on postsecondary education appears to 
have provided information for policy makers. 
The same effort needs to be made on the more 
complex domain of adult learning. 

These federal strategy choices do not fall 
neatly into the clear alternatives of subsidizing 
demand via individuals or subsidizing supply 
via institutions. But there is an element of that. 
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A disfavor fot u general strategy of subsidizing 
supply is evident in this paper, which describes 
an activity that takes place in a diverse and 
complex, market. Subsidizing supply, especially 
In one kind of institution, may greatly disturb 
that market activity and cause shifts between 
self supporting and subsidized activity without 
expanding the total level of activities and 
without extending participation to underrepre- 



sented individuals. Essentially, a strategy is 
proposed of limited and targeted subsidies of 
demarid via individuals, plus funding of support 
activities, such as coordination, training of adult 
educators and research and development, that 
will enhance the activity of the market in bring- 
ing about an efficient and effective array of 
adult learning activities in which both quality 
and equity are preserved. 



X. CONCLUSION 



This paper has provided backKround for a 
discussion of existing governmental arrange- 
ments, issues and possible courses of federal 
action in relation to lifelong learning. Clearly, 
there are unmet needs in the provision of learn- 
ing opportunities for adults and in the access of 
adulta to those opportunities. Equally clearly, 
lifelong learning does not simply describe what 
colleges and universities do in response to the 
prospect of dwindling enrollments. The move- 
ment is an authentic response to an altered 
understanding of the learning process, to tech- 
nological developments, to shifts inthenatureof 
work and styles of life and to increases in techni- 
cal and other skill requirements for effective job 
performance. The development of an intelli- 
gent, adequate and effective response to this 
mtjvement will require more time than will 
short-term responses to enrollment declines. 

Some i.ssues can be dealt with immediately. 
The provision of improved information and 
information networks can be accomplished 
right away, as can unproved communication 
and m)rdi nation at both the state and local 
levels, and among providers of learning oppor- 
tunities for adults. But a comprehensive policy 
will take years todevelop adequately. Adequacy 



implies widespread consultation and thorough 
investigation of the complex issues involved. 
While much has been written on the subject, 
surprisingly little is known. Policies must be 
based upon an improved knowledge base, as 
well as upon an intensive scrutiny of that 
information by a wide range of interested 
persons— -policy makers, grass roots providers 
of adult learning opportunities and adult 
learners themselves. 

A final note: one aspect of knowledge about 
lifelong learning that is currently inadequate is 
the way in which assessment of the activity 
consistently underestimates its magnitude. It is 
possible that the gaps in resources or participa- 
tion are dwarfed by the existing activity. If 
anything, existing resources" will increase 
relative to demand as a result of slack resources 
in the fixed-cost system of formal postsecondary 
institutions as the traditional clientele di- 
minishes. Llnder these conditions, a federal 
policy aimed at increasing the supply of adult 
learning opportunities may be quite harmful to 
the total system. This inference serves to empha- 
size the need for patience, caution and restraint 
in policy development with respect to lifelong 
learning. 
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APPENDIX A 



FKDKRAL PROGRAMS-ILLUSTRATIONS 



The followinjf federal prujframs have extraordinary siiKnifieanee for lifelong learning because of their 
emphasis upon the provision of leurninK opportunities for adults and because of their magnitude- 
alt pn)vide more than $50 million for the provision of educational and training opportunities for idults. 



Program 

('o«»p»»rutive Kxten- 
:.ion Service 



Department of Defense 
I'rofessional 
Kducation 

/Vdult rMucation 
(} rants u> States 



Vocational Kducation 
( I rants to States 



Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices an<l Facilities 
(basic sup^Mirt) 



PurpoHe 

Provision of educational pro 
grams based upon local needs 
in the broad fields of (1) agri 
cultural production and 
.marketing. (2) rural develop- 
ment, {',\) home economics 
and (4) youth development. 

Career advancement 



To .'Support programs of adult 
public education to the level 
of completion of secondary 
school, with first priority given 
to basic literacy at the eighth 
grade level, and second priority 
to development of achievement 
at the twelfth grade level. 

F'or vocational education 
programs, cooperative voca- 
tional education programs 
and support such as place- 
ment activities. 



To provide for rehabilitation 
services, indicating diagnosis, 
evaluation counseling, training 
and support, and placement, 
physical rehabilitation and 
other personal services to 
handicapped individuals, and 
facilities construction. 



Remarks 

(irants are made directly to the land- 
grant institution (fiscal year 1976 
appropriations $189.9 million), which 
through county extension service personnel 
provide educational and technical 
assistance to farmers, community organiza- 
tions, homemakers and 4-H youth. 

Fiscal year 1976 $361.^ million 



Funds allocated on formula basis, with 10 
percent nonfederal matching requirement. 
Fiscal year 1976 funds $67.5 million. 



Funds allocated on formula basis requir- 
ing 50/50 federal-state matching. States 
typically overmatch.by 6/7 to 1. Fiscal 
year 1976 funds Basic Grants: $452 
million with $130 million estimated for post.- 
secondary and adult education (minimum 
of 15 percent is set aside for post- 
secondary education). In addition to Basic 
Grants, $41 million for consumer and home- 
makings vocational education, $17 million 
for program improvement and supporting 
services (teacher training) and $20 million 
for special needs (disadvantaged persons); 
$2.4 million for training and development 
awards (through postsecondary institu- 
tions) for vocational education personnel; 
$7.6 million for vocational education 
personnel development— state systems. 

Fiscal year 1976 funds $720 million with 
an estimated $151 million for training. 
Much of the training activity for Rehabilita- 
tion Services is through individual pur- 
chase, for clients, at public and private 
educational and job training institutions. 
In addition to the basic support program, 
there are separate programs for 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services for 
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Frojcram 



Public Assistance 
State-U»vel Training 



Work Incentives 
Projrrani 



Comprebensive 
Kmploynient and 
Training Act 
K'KTA) Programs 



O'ivil Service 
Training 

V\*terans Kducation 
As.^istance 



To train personnel for state 
and local aK€ncies 
administering public assist- 
ance plans. 

To reduce de{)endency on Aid 
to Families of Dependent 
Children (AFDC) grants of 
employable welfare recipients. 



Provision of job training. 



To train federal employees. 

Kducation payments for 
persons entering the service 
before January 1, 1977. 



Remarks 

Social Security disability beneficiaries 
(fiscal year 1976 funding $96.2 million total, 
including $9.6 million training) and 
rehabilitation training (fiscal year 1976 
funding $21.9 million). 

Fiscal year 1976 funding $64.9 million. 
State public assistance agencies and 
recipients. 

Funds go to state employment service 
agencies. Of fiscal year 1976 funding of 
$342.8 million; training.componenl is 
estimated at $49.4 million. Training 
component is about half on-the-job train- 
ing and half institutional training. 

Fiscal year 1976 funding $4,019 million, 
including Titles I, II, and IV training of 
about $25H.2 million. About 5 percent of 
CETA funds go into vocational education 
through governor's special grants. Of the 
programmatic operation of CETA about 
one-third goes to purchase skill develop- 
ment, much of which takes place in 
classroom settings, contracted for by the 
CETA prime sponsor (state agency). 

Fiscal year 1976 funding $237 million. 



Fiscal year 1976 funding $5,028.8 million. 
Direct payments made to veterans 
individually. 



In addition to lhe.^e basic programs, there are other federal programs either not directed primarily at 
adults or. if directed at adults of smaller magnitude, that influence lifelong learning opportunities in 
the slates. 



1. Nat'onal Institute of Education 

2. Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education 

M. Community Education 

I. Higher Education C(M)perative Education 

5. Community Service and Continuing Educa- 
tion grants to states and sfK»cial projects 

6. Student assistance programs: 

a. Basic Educational ()pfM)rtunity iJrants 

b. State Student Incentive (Jrants 

c. VVork-Study 

d. Insured I^oans 

V. National Hired Student lioans 
f. Supplementary Educational ()p{M)r- 
ninity (; rants 



7. Right to Read 

8. Special programs for the aging, model 
projects 

9. Indian education— adults 

10. Community action 

11. National Endowment for the Arts 

12. National Endowment for the Humanities 
l;i. Educational Information Centers 

14. Library Services Program 

If). Expansion of community college programs 



Snnrn: Office of ManHKt*nu»nl ami HmlKt*t. <\tfttffttf 
r* tit nil I hum stir Assishtun ( Wash'MjTtun. Office of 

the IVesident. n>T7i. 
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r.S. Officf of K<lucatit)n 

.lohn Donahue 

Community Sorvicc and Continuing 

Kdu.ation Branch 
Bureau of Ili^fher ami Continuing Education 
r.S. Office of Kducation 

•lames R. Dorland 
K.\ecutive Director 

National As.sociation for Public Continuing? and 
Adult Kducation 

(lary Eyre 
K.vecutive Diri'ctor 

National Advisory Council on Adult Kducation 
Krmil \V. Halbr(M)k 

Chief of Projrram Operations. Administration 
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r.S. Department of Health. Kducation and 
Welfare. Region VIII 



Linda Hartsoek 
Executive Director 

Adult Education Association of the United 
States of America . 

Edward Larsh 

Director of Dissemination 

U.S. Office of Education, Region VIII 

Richard McCarthy 
Associate Director 

National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuinjjr Education 

Roy B. Minnis 

Senior ProRram Officer, Adult Education 
U.S. Office of Education. Region VUI 

Oliver E. Schliemann 

Assistant Regional Administrator. Employer 

and Training Division 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Jesse Ulin 

National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education 



State Officials 



Jo.scph Hard 

Director. Office of Lifelong Learning 
I'ennsylvania Department of Education 

.lot' Hrennan 

Director of Adult Education 

Coloradc State Department of Kducation 
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Kxecutive Director 

Tennes.si'c Higher Kducation ('(mimission 
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Director 
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